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WAS THERE A SECOND IMPRISONMENT OF 
PAUL IN ROME ? 

By John Macpherson, 
Findhorn, Scotland. 

The question which forms the title of this article is one of 
great interest, inasmuch as it has an important and determining 
influence upon the whole chronology of the apostle's writings. 
It is very singular to find the all but universal acceptance which 
the theory of the second imprisonment has won, especially when 
we consider that we have no direct support for any such notion 
in the New Testament, and nothing beyond doubtful statements, 
from which precarious conclusions have been drawn, in any Chris- 
tian writer earlier than Eusebius, who wrote about A. D. 320. 
Unless Eusebius had in his possession early documentary testi- 
mony no longer extant, we cannot regard him in the fourth 
century as by any means so well placed as we are in the nine- 
teenth for reaching a conclusion with reference to a first-century 
subject ; and that he had in his hands any such authoritative 
documents is not only unproved, but extremely improbable. 
The theory of a release from the first Roman imprisonment, fol- 
lowed by a second arrest and imprisonment ending in execution, 
is one which must be treated very seriously and respectfully, 
seeing that it is held by such a careful and learned investigator as 
Lightfoot, and by such a thoroughly independent historian and 
archaeologist as Professor W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen. With 
scarcely an exception, those critics who regard the canonical 
books of the New Testament as first-century writings agree in 
insisting upon the absolute necessity of assuming that the 
imprisonment of the closing chapters of Acts was followed by a 
period of freedom and missionary activity, and that during that 
period the apostle extended his travels to the lands of the far 
West, and wrote the later epistles which can claim to be of 
Pauline authorship. All that can possibly be said in favor of 
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the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, from a historical point 
of view, has recently been admirably and summarily stated by 
Spitta * and by Steinmetz. 2 In order to test the strength of the 
historical proof for this notion, no better method can be followed 
than that of interrogating in order the Pauline epistles and the 
Acts of the Apostles, and then the church fathers, in the strict 
order of their chronological succession, up to and including 
Eusebius, so as to discover what really their language allows us 
fairly to infer regarding the latest days of the apostle. 

If for the moment we leave out of view the pastoral epistles, 
and also accept the authenticity and integrity of the other 
canonical epistles of Paul as they stand, a careful examination of 
these does not offer any hint with reference to the trial of Paul 
different from or supplementary to the account already given in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Even in Philippians we have nothing 
more than an expression of a hope and expectation, based evi- 
dently on the writer's consciousness of the goodness of his 
cause, and the evident need of his continued activity for the 
well-being of the churches. As to the inference to be drawn 
from the abrupt ending of the Acts of the Apostles, Overbeck, 
Weizsacker, von Soden, Wendt, though variously accounting for 
the omission of all mention of Paul's death by the historian, 
agree in holding that the two-years' imprisonment of Luke's 
history ended in the apostle's death. According to these 
writers, it would be inconceivable that Luke should have left off 
where he did, if the conclusion of that period of confinement 
had been followed by a period of activity similar to that which 
had been described. Certainly it is much easier to account for 
the writer's silence as to the issue by the supposition that, for 
some political or apologetical reason, he thought it best not to 
tell over the story, well known to all, of the disastrous result of 
the trial, which would have been an unsuitable close to the 
double-volumed work, which had been planned with the purpose 
of telling of the rise and progress of the Christian faith, rather 
than by the supposition that Paul went forth again to continue 

1 Zur Geschichte und Lilteralur des Urchrislenthums, Vol. I, Gottingen, 1893. 
5 Die zweite rbmische Gefangenschaft des Aposteh Paulus, Leipzig, 1897. 
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his work, the story of which it was the avowed intention of the 
author to tell, and which up to this point he had told in consid- 
erable detail. It may be quite fair to dispute, and it may even 
be comparatively easy to overthrow, Overbeck's theory that the 
chief purpose of the writer of Acts was to show that the men of 
the apostolic age, especially Paul, were treated with respect by 
the Roman authorities. Yet even this, though certainly not 
the chief end for which the work was undertaken, may not have 
been altogether absent from the purpose of the writer ; and if it 
can be shown that the death of Paul occurred even before the 
outbreak of the Neronic persecution, the wish of a Christian 
writer to represent the relations of the Roman state to his 
religion as not unfavorable would not be in any way unnatural 
or absurd. But still the question remains : Why would the his- 
torian of the rise and spread of the Christian religion have stayed 
his hand where he did, if, without any interruption which such a 
catastrophe as the apostle's death would bring about, the religion 
continued to spread in those countries which alone remained to 
be occupied, in order that it might claim to be coextensive with 
the boundary of the empire ? It is not enough to say that the 
purpose of the Acts of the Apostles is to describe the progress 
of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome. That, of course, is what 
it does, but why should the reaching of Rome, and not rather 
the reaching of Spain, have been its limit, if, without any further 
interruption than that which is described in the last chapter 
(which is scarcely an interruption, seeing that the imprisonment 
is regarded as itself a period of activity and success), Paul con- 
tinued his journey to Spain, doing the same sort of work on the 
way from Rome to Spain as he had done on the way from 
Jerusalem to Rome ? To represent the purpose of the Acts of 
the Apostles to be the showing of the cause of Israel's exclusion 
and the Gentiles' acceptance — the solution of the problem of 
Romans, chaps. 9-1 1 — as Weiss, Mangold, and some others 
do, is quite unwarrantably to narrow the scope of the work, and 
to ignore the evident historical simplicity and directness of the 
writing. Besides, this is to interpret the purpose of the whole 
book from the saying of 28 : 28, which indicates nothing 
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more than what Paul was in the habit of saying in the Jewish 
synagogues of every town that he visited, which also, if he went 
west of Rome, he would be sure to say in every synagogue in 
northern Italy, Gaul, and Spain. It is quite impossible to sup- 
pose that Luke did not know what happened to Paul immediately 
after that particular point in his career at which he leaves him 
in his book, and his knowledge of the two-years' duration of the 
imprisonment implies that he was well aware, had he chosen to 
tell it, what change for good or ill in the apostle's fortunes had, 
at that particular point of time, taken place. Also, the hypoth- 
esis, which finds favor with many, according to which Luke 
intended to continue the history of Acts in a further discourse, 
as he had continued the gospel in his second work, is unsatis- 
factory, when we compare the way in which the close of the 
gospel and the beginning of Acts are made to overlap. In the 
hypothetical case of a third treatise, we should expect something 
as nearly as possible parallel to the ascension of Christ, with 
which Luke's gospel closes and his Acts opens, to close his 
Acts so that it might be resumed in the opening of his third 
book. For such a purpose the death of the apostle, with a 
description of the enthusiasm aroused by his martyrdom, would 
have served tolerably well, but very much better the story of his 
release from his bonds, and his going forth as one risen from the 
dead with fresh energy and power to the preaching and spread- 
ing of the gospel of Christ. If only this fortunate turn in the 
fortunes of the apostle at the end of his two-years' imprisonment 
had been known to Luke, and had he intended to reserve the 
later missionary activity of Paul for a third volume, we cannot 
conceive that he would have failed to close the one book in such 
a way as could offer him so excellent a starting-point for the 
one following. 

Too much stress must not be laid upon the apostle's declara- 
tion to the Ephesian elders in Acts 20:25, 38, that he was 
with them then for the last time. Some have pointed to the 
positiveness with which the apostle affirmed that they would 
see his face no more, as though the knowledge which he so con- 
fidently professed to have must necessarily have been infallibly 
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true. But, though it cannot be assumed that there was no pos- 
sibility of Paul's having misread the detailed particulars of his 
own future, it is difficult to see why Luke, writing certainly at 
a later period — perhaps a considerably later period — than the 
close of the two years of Paul's imprisonment at Rome, would 
have selected for publication from among his accumulated col- 
lections, many of which, no doubt, he had to reject for want of 
room, a passage in which Paul had so very solemnly expressed 
himself about a presentiment that never was realized, and in which 
the deep impression made upon the people is set forth in detail, 
while all the time he knew that those very people had, at least 
once again, enjoyed his presence among them. Only on the 
incredible assumption that the Acts of the Apostles had been 
written before the two-years' imprisonment expired could we 
conceive of Luke writing down so circumstantial an account of 
that remarkable scene which future events, unexpected by the 
writer, falsified, so that what, if true, would have been finely 
pathetic, all at once sank to the level of the weakly melodramatic. 
Luke's narrative in chap. 20 implies that he was not aware of 
anything having occurred that belied the expectation of the 
apostle there so feelingly expressed, the announcement of which 
had so deeply impressed his spiritual children. 

Somewhat similar to this passage in the Acts of the Apostles 
is the reference in Rom. 15:24 to a projected journey into 
Spain. The mere statement of an intention can never be 
regarded as of itself a proof that such a purpose was ever 
realized, any more than a presentiment of never returning can 
be held as of itself evidence that no such return visit was ever 
made. In the common text of Rom. 15 : 24, 28, Paul is repre- 
sented as saying: "Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, 
I will come to you .... I will come by you into Spain." 
The historian writing in the Acts of the Apostles, however, 
shows that Paul did not take Rome on his way to Spain, and 
that his journey in bonds had Rome as its destination, so that, 
even if he had been liberated and had afterward gone into Spain, 
his journey thither could not have been in accordance with the 
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purpose here expressed. Lipsius 3 proposes to strike out a num- 
ber of verses in this chapter, including those that refer to the 
journey into Spain. It is perhaps scarcely fair to call this, as Dr. 
Sanday does, a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
There are several indications of a very serious disturbance of the 
text throughout this passage. The revisers have adopted a text 
which leaves out the words, " I will come to you," in vs. 24, 
with the result that they not only throw the rest of the verse into 
a parenthesis, but leave the sentence beginning with, "Whenso- 
ever I go into Spain," incomplete and without any further addition. 
Although Lipsius, in opposition to Baur and many other more 
radical critics, maintains the genuineness of this chapter as a 
whole, it may be that he claims the excision of certain verses on 
insufficient grounds. It is quite possible to show the probability 
of Paul having visited some parts of Illyria, and thus to reduce 
the number of Lipsius' omissions ; but still a good deal may be 
said in favor of the objections to the "Spain" passages, and the 
treating of vss. 20-24 as an interpolation, as also the reference 
to Spain in vs. 28, and in favor of putting the words, "I will 
come to you," of vs. 24 in place of the first clause of vs. 28. It 
is certainly very singular, if this expectation of visiting Spain 
and taking Rome by the way had been entertained by Paul, that 
he should not in those imprisonment epistles in which he 
expresses a hope of release have given any hint of his intention 
to make use of his liberty to accomplish his journey into the far 
West. Sanday and Headlam, indeed, quite rightly insist that 
even if Paul never did visit Spain, this could be no argument 
against the genuineness of the references in this chapter to a 
projected journey thither. It is quite true that a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain that had never taken place, unless that interpolation was 
made at a time when the tradition of such a visit was in circula- 
tion and more or less generally accepted. 

It is well to point out the somewhat doubtful character of 
those representations of the apostle's intentions. But, even 

3 See Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, 2d ed. (Freiburg, 1892), Vol. II, 2, 
pp. 84-6, 196-8. 
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apart from all such questions, and allowing that a scheme for 
visiting the far West was one that we might well expect from the 
great missionary apostle, such a plan, even if it did exist, is far 
too slender a basis on which to build the complicated structure 
demanded by the hypothesis. The proposal demands for its 
description a considerable and somewhat involved historical 
statement. In order to make it good we must assume that the 
apostle paid three visits to Rome : first of all, the historical visit ; 
then one made on his way to Spain ; and, finally, one made either 
voluntarily, ending in his arrest and execution, or brought about, 
like his first one, by his being carried thither a prisoner in bonds. 
And yet it must be confessed that these purely hypothetical 
visits are necessary only in order to provide time for another 
purely hypothetical case, a certain alleged activity in preaching 
and writing on the part of the apostle, for which no place seems 
open in the historical period limited by the close of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

If, on the other hand, what we have had advanced as hypothe- 
ses were actual historical facts, though, for some reason or other, 
they were not recorded by the New Testament historian, we 
should certainly expect to find them reported very circum- 
stantially in the writings of contemporaries, or, at least, that quite 
unequivocal references should be made to them by the earliest 
Christian Fathers. But when we examine the writings of the apos- 
tolic and post-apostolic age, we find that, beyond the fact that the 
apostle died a martyr death in Rome, they do not in the very 
least carry us farther than that point at which we had been left 
by Luke. Passing by in the meantime the important letter of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, which we shall carefully 
examine by and by, we find the allusion to the latest days of 
Paul in the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, written about A. D. 
115, remarkably brief and vague. In chap. 12 of the epistle of 
Ignatius to the Ephesians it can scarcely be said that we have a 
clear or express reference even to the martyrdom of St. Paul, 
for, as Lightfoot shows, TlavXov av\i\ivaTai rov fie/iapTvprjftevov 
does not mean " associates in the mysteries with Paul the mar- 
tyred," but " Paul the well-attested, the man who has obtained a 
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good report." There is no doubt, however, from the whole drift 
of the passage that Ignatius means to suggest a parallel between 
himself and Paul as he goes on his way to Rome to meet martyr- 
dom there. And it should be noted in passing that such a par- 
allel might very naturally have been suggested by the historical 
journey of Paul to Rome in bonds, when, just like Ignatius, he 
was allowed a certain freedom in conversing with and addressing 
his fellow-believers by the way. And if the reference intended 
by Ignatius is to Paul's journey to Rome, as recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, then the martyrdom is assumed to have 
been the closing episode of that visit. 

It has been supposed by some that we get a little more in a 
passage quoted by Eusebius (Hist, eccles., II, 28) from Dionysius 
of Corinth, about A. D. 170. The bishop of Corinth writing to 
Soter, the bishop of Rome, speaks of Peter and Paul as having 
gone together into Italy and as having suffered martyrdom there 
at one and the same time. Now, if this statement were histori- 
cal and not legendary, it would really settle the whole question. 
If it were true that Paul and Peter entered Rome together, then 
clearly this refers to another visit to Rome by Paul than that 
reported in the Acts of the Apostles. But we have only to 
examine the other statements of the short epistle quoted in order 
to see that the whole is utterly untrustworthy. Dionysius wishes 
to show how closely Corinth and Rome have been associated 
with one another. His letter is one of thanksgiving to the bishop 
of Rome for some benefit which the church of Rome had con- 
ferred upon the church of Corinth. Such kindly and brotherly 
intercourse, he says, is what ought to be, for both churches were 
founded by the joint labors of the same two great apostles. It is 
evident that Dionysius is wrong in saying that Peter along with 
Paul planted the church of Corinth ; and as for the founding of the 
church of Rome, it cannot be ascribed to them jointly, nor even 
to either the one or the other singly. The interpretation which 
we have given is in accordance with the plain reading of the Greek 
as given by Eusebius, and Rufinus also shows by his Latin trans- 
lation that he understood the passage in the same way. It is 
surely impossible to accept one statement as trustworthy in a 
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passage where everything else is demonstrably unhistorical. The 
report, therefore, that Paul and Peter entered Rome together, 
which would represent a second journey of Paul to Rome — a 
statement which we meet here for the first time — can only be 
classed with the other statements referred to as an utterly unsup- 
ported and impossible tradition. 

Irenaeus (Adv. haer., Ill, i), writing about A. D. 175, declares 
that Matthew wrote his gospel when Peter and Paul together 
were preaching the gospel and founding the church in Rome, 
and that Mark wrote his after the departure (el;o$o<;) of the 
apostles. Those who believe in a second imprisonment of Paul 
would naturally like to obtain support for their notion from this 
passage by understanding the "departure" to mean the quitting 
of the city by Paul in order to go into Spain. But they are met 
here by the difficulty of disposing of Peter, for whom no hypothe- 
sis of a journey into Spain or anywhere else had ever been thought 
of, and for whose disposal, therefore, no arrangement had been 
made. Steinmetz is consequently driven to abandon the attempt 
to get any considerable assistance from this passage, and so he 
gives its natural meaning to the e^oBo<s and interprets it as the 
exitus, the martyr death, of the two apostles at the same time in 
Rome. Thus, upon any fair interpretation of his words, Irenaeus 
gives us no more than Dionysius did and with no greater authority. 
He is guilty of the same error as his brother of Corinth in sup- 
posing that Peter and Paul founded the church of Rome. This 
erroneous statement they had no doubt borrowed from the same 
misleading source. But even as to the presence of Peter in 
Rome, it is evident that it cannot be referred to the period of 
the two-years' imprisonment of Paul, for not only is there no 
mention of Peter going to Rome in the Acts of the Apostles, 
but even in the latest of the imprisonment epistles the writer 
does not mention Peter as being with him or as having been in 
any way associated with him. And, as we have seen, Peter's 
presence with Paul on the occasion of his going into Spain is 
inconvenient. It is quite arbitrary on the part of Steinmetz to 
reject the joint founding of the church and the joint entering 
into the city of the two apostles, and yet to accept the account 
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of their meeting death together in Rome. Still more objection- 
able is the attempt to harmonize the statement of Irenaeus with 
the current tradition of the second century that Peter came to 
Rome after Paul's release and that Paul returned to Rome only 
after Peter's death. That tradition and Irenaeus' statement can- 
not both be true, but both may be, and most probably are, false. 
It adds nothing to the argument nor to our information to quote 
from Caius of Rome (Eusebius, Hist, eccles., II, 28), who saw the 
monuments erected to the apostles on the Vatican or on the 
Ostian Way, and who styles these apostles "founders" of that 
church. The tradition that the apostles died at the same time 
in Rome was no doubt widely current in the second century, 
and equally current was the tradition that these apostles were 
joint founders of the church of Rome. The one tradition is just 
as well supported as the other, and one of them is demonstrably 
untrue. 

Instead of going on to consider how later writers continue to 
repeat a story that had somehow obtained currency, without the 
will or the means of subjecting it to any critical test, we shall 
find it more profitable to return to the consideration of the 
writings of the oldest of all the apostolic fathers, Clement of 
Rome, in order to find out, if possible, what exactly it is that he 
has to say on this question. A great deal has been made of 
Clement's reference to Paul, and his statement is regarded by 
many as conclusive evidence of the apostle's having actually vis- 
ited Spain, and consequently of his having been released from the 
two-years' imprisonment. It is of the utmost importance that 
we should determine exactly the meaning of this passage, for 
there can be no doubt but that it forms the basis on which the 
Fathers of later ages built up what became the favorite theory, 
and the whole question reduces itself to that of the correctness 
or incorrectness of the interpretation which they put upon 
Clement's words. In view of the unique significance of this 
statement it may be well to quote it here in full. The transla- 
tion of Lightfoot, 4 which is accepted on all hands as a most 
careful and exact rendering by one who stoutly maintains the 

* Apostolic Fathers, Part I: "Clement of Rome," Vol. II (London, 1890), p. 274. 
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opinion that it witnesses to Paul's release from his Roman impris- 
onment and his subsequent journey into Spain, is as follows : 
" By reason of jealousy and strife, Paul by his example pointed 
out the prize of patient endurance. After that he had been 
seven times in bonds, had been driven into exile, had been 
stoned, had preached in the East and in the West, he won the 
noble renown which was the reward of his faith, having taught 
righteousness unto the whole world, and having reached the 
farthest bounds of the West ; and when he had borne his testi- 
mony before the rulers, so he departed from the world and went 
unto the holy place, having been found a notable pattern of 
patient endurance." The interest mainly centers in the clause, 
"the farthest bounds of the West," iwl to repftxt tt/? 8vcrem<; i\dwv. 
The only direct objection which we have to make to Lightfoot's 
version is in regard to the punctuation. In favor of his own 
interpretation of the passage, he insists upon putting a semicolon 
after "West" instead of a comma. It seems a much more 
natural reading of the whole paragraph to regard all the several 
statements in that sentence as regularly consecutive, so that 
"the bounds of the West" is understood as a phrase descriptive 
of the place in which the apostle bore his testimony before the 
rulers. In his notes on the Greek text of Clement, Lightfoot 
insists that there is nothing to show that "the bounds of the 
West" and "having borne witness before the rulers" are 
intended to be synchronous, but that the former phrase seems to 
be explanatory of the preceding "having taught righteousness 
unto the whole world." No doubt we are dealing here with a 
highly rhetorical piece of writing ; but even as a piece of rhetoric 
we should read it as a rapid sketch of a life which finds its climax 
in the departing out of the world and going unto the holy place. 
In a sketch of this description each clause hurries on to the one 
following. The rhetorical form of the passage is very apparent. 
We have, first of all, four participial clauses leading up to the 
report of how he secured the firm basis of his noble renown, and 
then other three participial clauses leading to the statement of 
his leaving the world and entering into the holy place. Indeed, 
the literal rendering of the three participial clauses last referred 
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to expresses our view with perfect distinctness : " Having taught 
righteousness to the whole world and coming to the boundary of 
the West, and having borne witness before the rulers." 5 Clearly 
"the boundary of the West" indicates the extreme point to 
which he carried his activity as a teacher of righteousness ; and 
it would seem only a fair interpretation of language to under- 
stand the witness-bearing as given in that place. It is appar- 
ently the intention of the writer to represent Paul as coming to 
the boundary of the West and there giving his testimony. It is 
quite easy to multiply illustrations of the use of similar phrases 
to indicate Spain and the extreme west of the Roman empire. 
But it is quite needless. Unquestionably the phrase taken by 
itself might quite well mean Spain. But, to use the words of 
Weiss, 6 who is by no means a keen partisan, "the way in which 
the arrival at this goal is connected with the /laprvpia before 
the rulers of the world, both being made descriptive of his 
departure from the world, is decidedly in favor of Rome being 
meant by this reppa." The attempt made by Wieseler, Schaff, 
and others to understand the phrase as referring to the supreme 
power of the West, depending, as it does, on the reading of xnrb 
for eVt, is no longer tenable, as the more perfect manuscript in 
use since 1875 P uts the reading of eirl beyond dispute. Nor is 
there any need to propose strained and artificial renderings of 
the phrase, so as to make it refer to his extreme limit westward, 
or to the boundary line dividing East and West, or as a figura- 
tive and poetic description of the apostolic goal as the sunset of 
his labors. But when we take the word rep/ia, as we certainly 
must insist upon doing, in its ordinary meaning of bounds or 
limit, we are at once met by the assertion that the application of 
such a phrase as "the limit of the West" to Rome by a Roman 
residing in and writing from the city is extremely unnatural. If, 
however, we read the passage sympathetically, in accordance 
with its highly rhetorical character, we shall see that Clement 
really assumes the standpoint of Paul, 7 who, from amid the 

s The verbs are StSdfas, £\8d>v, /utpTupiJcras. 

6 Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. I, pp. 371 f . 

1 See Meyer, Commentary on Romans, Introduction. 
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scenes of his earlier activity in Syria and Asia Minor, regarded 
all Europe, even including Greece, as the West. His movement 
westward begins with Macedonia, and even if it reached no far- 
ther than Rome, that might surely be described, by way of com- 
parison, as the extreme West. Steinmetz is evidently troubled by 
the omission by Eusebius from his Church History of any refer- 
ence to this highly important evidence in behalf of the release 
and subsequent journey into Spain. Too much stress ought not 
certainly to be laid upon the fact that the historian fails to quote 
Clement in favor of the hypothesis which he supports. But 
undoubtedly it is felt by all to be inexplicable that Eusebius, if 
he had this statement of Clement before him, and understood it 
as affirming that Paul actually traveled into Spain, should not 
have used it as by far the most conclusive proof that he could 
possibly have in behalf of the view which he advocated. Stein- 
metz feels this to be an insurmountable difficulty, and so he 
endeavors to get out of it in the only way possible to him by 
denying that Eusebius was acquainted with, or could have made 
use of, the epistle of Clement. The references to Clement in 
Eusebius are mostly introduced in connection with the question 
of the succession of the Roman bishops. But if his language in 
Book III, chap. 39, be carefully considered, it will be seen that 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the contents of the epistle. 
He describes it as addressed to the church of the Corinthians in 
the name of the Roman church, and as containing many sen- 
tences from the epistle to the Hebrews and from the apostolic 
writings. And this is what we might expect. It was only in the 
age that was dawning with the closing years of Eusebius that 
doctrinal controversies led to the neglect of the apostolic fathers 
among the writers and theologians of the church whose knowl- 
edge of Greek allowed them access to their works. That 
Clement's epistle was unknown among those who only read Latin 
is indeed most probable, since, so far as we know, the first Latin 
version was made in the seventeenth century. But as to Euse- 
bius' acquaintance with the epistle there should be no dispute. If, 
then, Eusebius was familiar with Clement's epistle, it is certainly 
not easy to understand how he failed to quote this expression 
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about "the limit of the West" in support of his own theory of 
Paul's release and western journeys, except on the supposition 
that he interpreted the words in some other way, and did not 
regard them as referring to Spain. It is also pointed out by 
Harnack 8 that among others besides Eusebius, who must have 
had a knowledge of this passage, Peter of Alexandria, the author 
of the pseudo-Clementine epistle to James, Origen, and Cyril of 
Jerusalem make no allusion to the Spanish journey. Neither 
did Jerome discover in Eusebius any reference to it. It is highly 
probable — nay, it is almost certain — that these writers were well 
acquainted with the epistle of Clement, and quite familiar with the 
phrase repiia ti)? Swreo)?, but that, as themselves orientals, they 
understood easily how Clement would feel and express himself 
regarding the western progress of Paul. "Is it quite certain," 
asks Sanday, 9 " that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to 
Lightfoot himself), speaking of St. Paul, another Jew, would not 
look upon Rome relatively to Jerusalem as the repfia tj}? 8vo-ew, 
the western limit ? We in England might, for example, speak 
of Athens as being in the eastern Mediterranean." It is highly 
probable that Eusebius, reading this passage, understood it in 
this way, and the failure of all the church fathers and ecclesias- 
tical writers, throughout at least a century after the appearance 
of Clement's epistle, to make use of this passage in that epistle, 
which later scholars have so confidently sought to make use of 
in favor of the Spanish journey, surely goes far to make it prob- 
able that the interpretation acknowledged by Dr. Sanday as at 
least possible was the one generally taken during that period. 

It is generally admitted that the only two authorities that 
can be quoted in favor of the theory that the apostle actually 
visited Spain are Clement and the author of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment. We have seen that the reference by Clement is more than 
doubtful, and that it may be read in quite a natural sense without 
at all assuming that Paul ever passed to the west of Rome. The 
question now arises in regard to the case of the canon of Muratori : 

8 Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, edited by Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn, 
ed. maj., p. 17. 

' Commentary on Romans (Edinburgh, 1896), p. 414. 
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Is its statement of any particular or independent value, or is it not 
rather founded on a misunderstanding of the language of the 
common text of the passage in the epistle to the Romans ? As 
to the date of the fragment, it may most probably be assigned 
to the beginning of the third century. That it was originally 
written in Greek has been the opinion of many of the most dis- 
tinguished and influential of modern scholars ; but while this 
theory seems to have been suggested in order to account for the 
barbarisms of its present Latin form, it is now admitted that no 
theory of translation can account for the monstrosities of 
grammar and orthography that meet us in every line. We may 
quite fairly assume that the author rather than the translator 
was an ignorant and illiterate man. To say the least of it, a 
good deal can be said in favor of the idea that the Latin, such 
as it is, is the original. The transcriber unboubtedly was careless 
in an extraordinary degree, as comparison of the two copies of 
the fragment from the Homily of Ambrose following our frag- 
ment shows. Yet evidently the original must have been very 
rugged and faulty in every sense. So far as the giving of a cor- 
rect list of books whose canonical authority was admitted by the 
church of his time is concerned, the author may be regarded as 
a good witness, but his own remarks and conclusions can have 
but little value. What the writer actually does say in regard to 
the question before us now is as follows: " Sicuti et semote pas- 
sionem Petri, evidenter declarat, sed et profectionem Fault ab urbe ad 
Spaniam proftciscentis." The text is plainly corrupt, but the 
meaning apparently is that Luke's rule of recording only what 
fell under his own personal observation is shown by the omission 
of the martyrdom of Peter and of the journey of Paul from the 
city to Spain. Now, it is quite clear that a writer who knew 
nothing about the matter except what is contained in the 
common text of Rom. 15:24, 28, might have expressed himself 
in the way in which our author does. In order that we may 
form a better idea of the character of the author of this work and 
his value as a witness, it may be well to examine some of his 
statements in the passage from which the words quoted are 
taken. He begins by saying that the acts of all the apostles 
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were written in one book. The name thus given to the Acts of 
the Apostles, though unsuitable, is one actually found in some 
manuscripts of the work. But his next statement is careless 
and inaccurate. He represents Luke as writing optime Theophile, 
whereas it is only in the gospel that he so addresses his patron 
{icpdnaTe ®ed(f>i\e), but in the Acts of the Apostles only by his 
name without the epithet. Then, in the next clause, he makes 
a statement which, in the unreserved form in which it is made, 
is certainly incorrect. Zahn seeks to save the critical character 
of our author by restricting his reference to what are called the 
" we-passages " in the Acts. But there is not the slightest ground 
for this. No doubt our author is in the company of Irenseus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome, in describing Luke as a historian who 
records only what he had seen with his own eyes. But evi- 
dently those who are capable of speaking in this way must either 
have read the Acts of the Apostles very carelessly, or have been 
accustomed to express themselves in a very loose and inexact 
manner. And let it be observed that this statement, as made 
by one author here, is not a casual saying which may be dis- 
counted without seriously disturbing the sense or argument of 
the passage. On the contrary, the position that the writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles records only that of which he had himself 
been an eyewitness is made the foundation of the further state- 
ment that no mention is made of Peter's martyrdom and of 
Paul's journey into Spain, not because these incidents did not 
occur, but only because, in accordance with his usual habit, the 
historian recorded only his own personal observations. It is, 
therefore, quite evident that he has at least failed to give a cor- 
rect reason for the omission by Luke of these particulars. 

The clause in which the fragmentist states his opinion that 
Luke did not tell of Paul's journey into Spain because he had 
not been himself an eyewitness of it, is, as it stands, quite a 
curiosity : " Quia sub praesentia ejus singula gerebantur sicuti et 
semote passionem Petri evidenter declarat, sed et profectionem Pauli ab 
urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis." There are, of course, quite a 
number of peculiarities in this sentence, some of them evidently 
errors of transcription, others probably eccentricities of diction 
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or dialect. Special difficulty has been felt with regard to the 
word semote. Hilgenfeld, who believes in a Greek original of 
our fragment, accepts semote as the correct reading and regards 
it as a rendering of the Greek iroppadev. In this case, the 
meaning of our author would be that Luke pointed out the mar- 
tyrdom of Peter and the journey of Paul "from afar." This is 
surely reading a good deal into the abrupt ending of the Acts 
of the Apostles; and, besides, semote means, not "from afar," 
but "separately," "apart," and is no fit rendering of iroppadev. 
Even apart from these objections, we could scarcely use the 
phrase " evidenter declarat" in such a connection. Wieseler 
renders semote "in a separate place," and refers to Luke 22 : 33. 
Credner reads semota, and gives the same rendering, referring 
to John 21:18 and Rom. 15:18. These passages at most 
yield a reference only to Peter's martyrdom. Wieseler accepts 
this restriction and disposes of the rest by adding omittit after 
proficiscentis. This probably will appear to candid critics a 
rather drastic method of getting rid of Paul's special journey. 
Tregelles 10 gives an interesting interpretation of our passage. 
He understood semote as referring to the purpose which Luke 
had in view in writing the Acts of the Apostles. Luke, writing 
as an eyewitness, evidently declares as apart from his object the 
martyrdom of Peter and also the journey of Paul from Rome 
into Spain (by not mentioning them at all). Here we have 
upon the whole a fair understanding of what the writer means. 
What we have in the Acts of the Apostles is a report by an eye- 
witness, and the reason why Paul's journey to Spain is not 
recorded there is that Luke was no longer Paul's companion in 
his western travels. He is aware of the awkwardness of having 
no mention of the Spanish journey in the Acts of the Apostles, 
but assures his readers that this is not because it never really 
took place. If we keep in view the fact that this writing was 
composed in Rome, by a member of the Roman church, we 
shall not be surprised to meet with this reference to the two 
great apostles, whose names tradition had already, by the close 
of the second century, begun to associate so closely with the 

10 Canon Muratorianus (Oxford, 1867), p. 40. 
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great western capital. And those who maintain the historicity 
of the Spanish journey and the second imprisonment seek to 
make a point by insisting upon the fact that, before such refer- 
ences could be made by our author, Peter's martyrdom and 
Paul's journey must have been generally recognized as undis- 
puted facts. They argue that in the circles in which the writer 
of this fragment moved, in the Roman church, or perhaps even 
throughout the church at large, at the end of the second century, 
the tradition was current of a journey made by Paul into Spain 
and of a second imprisonment. But this need not surprise us. 
Our knowledge of the circumstances of the early Christian com- 
munities is so scanty that it is quite impossible for us to say 
what gave rise to this tradition or to that other. In some cases 
it may have been a misunderstanding which the circumstances 
of place and time could easily have explained. No doubt there 
was a natural anxiety on the part of the Romans to get the 
names of Peter and Paul intimately associated with the history 
of their church. That Paul had actually been in Rome and 
conducted a considerable work there was a well-known fact, and 
it is just possible that Peter also may have been in the city. We 
have seen that the story of the residence, not necessarily at one 
and the same time, of the two great apostles in Rome was, at a 
very early date, expanded into what seemed a very circum- 
stantial story, but was really an utterly baseless fiction, of the 
association of the two apostles in the founding of the Roman 
church. In a similar way, by the misunderstanding of some 
casual expression, such as we have in Rom., chap. 15, if the 
Spain passages be genuine, or in some other such like report of 
the apostle's intention handed down by tradition, a wish is inter- 
preted as a fact, and then the rapid development of the story 
would go on by the usual traditionary accretions coming from 
what source no one knows. In the preeminence generally 
accorded to Peter, in the report of our Lord's words foretelling, 
as was supposed, the manner of Peter's death, in the personal 
interest that Paul had taken in the church of Rome, and the early 
rumor, whether originating in his own or in some of his com- 
panions' statements, of his intention to go farther west, we have 
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quite a sufficient foundation for what is said by the fragmentist 
on this subject. 

Steinmetz is anxious to show that our author had other 
sources than canonical Scripture affords, and wishes to show that 
the tradition which is given in our fragment was widely current 
in the time of the writer. It is surely rather damaging to the 
reputation of our author that he should be classed along with 
the writers of second-century apocryphal Acts of Apostles, which 
are admittedly full of legendary absurdities. By far the most 
respectable of these apocryphal productions is the work entitled 
Acta Petri et Fault, the writer of which might be a younger con- 
temporary of our author. Its genealogy seems to go back 
through a writing of Linus of Rome to another by Marcellus, 
said to have been a disciple of Peter. Upon this work is reared 
Actus Petri Vercellenses, of which the first three chapters give a 
detailed account of Paul's departure from Rome to Spain." 
Various incidents connected with this are recorded. It is told 
how Paul fasted for three days and saw a vision in which the 
Lord came to him, saying, " Paule, surge et qui in Spania sunt cor- 
pori tuo medicus esto;" meaning, evidently : "Go to Spain and be 
a physician to those who are there." Further, the author of the 
romance of Xanthippe and Polyxena, dating from the middle of 
the third century, quotes a passage from these Acts to the effect 
that Peter came to Rome in consequence of a vision that showed 
him that, on Paul's leaving for Spain, Simon Magus had begun 
to destroy the church which Paul had built up. This novel tells 
of Paul's work in Spain ; how he baptized Xanthippe, the wife of 
Probus, ruler of Spain under Claudius Caesar, and was afterward 
the means of converting her husband and her sister Polyxena. 
Mr. James is of opinion that our author borrowed from this 
apocryphal literature. "Whatever," he says, "be the true 
meaning of the corrupt clause in the Muratorian Fragment which 
relates to the Acts, it seems clear enough that the author knew 

"See Texts and Studies, Vol. II (Cambridge, 1893), Part III: "Apocrypha 
Anecdota" (edited by M. R. James), pp. 49-51. The Acts are given in Lipsius, Acta 
Apostolorum Apocrypha, I (Leipzig, 1890). For larger quotations from the Apocrypha 
about the end of Paul's life, see Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchris- 
tenthums, I (Gottingen, 1893), pp. 64-80. 
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of books in which the 'passio Petri' and the 'profectio Pauli ab 
urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis ' were set forth in detail ; and these 
books must surely have been Acts of Peter and Acts of Paul." 
The author, then, of the Muratorian Fragment is to be quoted in 
favor of Paul's journey to Spain, just as any of the second- and 
third-century writers of apocryphal Acts and historical romances 
might be, but by no means as a reliable historical source. If 
the journey to Spain really were historical, we might expect to 
find some traces of Paul's presence recorded in early history, or 
in local traditions, of a primitive and fairly reliable character. 
That Pope Innocent in the beginning and Pope Gelasius in the 
end of the fifth century were able to ignore the claims of Paul as 
founder of any of the western churches, and to proclaim it as a 
recognized and undisputed fact that all the churches from Rome 
westward, through Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and the surround- 
ing islands, owed their origin to Peter and his successors, is 
surely pretty strong evidence that there never had been any 
well-established tradition of our apostle's missionary activity in 
the West. No doubt the object of the Roman bishops in main- 
taining the Petrine origin of the churches of Rome and all the 
West was to secure the submission of the western churches to 
the claim of Rome. But before this claim could be made 
without occasioning protest, we must assume that no generally 
recognized traces of Paul's labors in those regions were to be 
found. Gams, the historian of the church of Spain, after the 
most careful research, has utterly failed to trace the footsteps 
of Paul in those regions ; and Sepp, in his History of the Apostles, 
has only succeeded in finding some four places which have the 
name of Paul somewhat precariously associated with their 
churches. It is well known in Scottish ecclesiastical history 
how often a saint's name has come to be associated with a 
church in a district where historical investigation has proved 
that he who bore the name had never been. The search for 
traces of Paul's activity in Spain upon inscriptions has been as 
little successful. Sepp 12 produces one old Spanish inscription 
in which the inhabitants render thanks to Nero for having 

12 Geschichte der Apostel vom Tod Jesu bis aur Zerstbrung Jerusalems, 1866, p. 312. 
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delivered the province from robbers, and from the adherents of the 
new superstition. He is probably correct in supposing that the 
new superstition means the Christian faith, and that certain 
Christian disciples had been hunted down in Spain under Nero. 
But it does not seem reasonable to conclude that these may 
have been the fruits of Paul's labors. That the inhabitants of a 
district which had been infested with robbers, in thanking the 
emperor who had delivered them from that oppression, should 
have referred to an exterminating persecution of religious secta- 
ries as a riddance for which they ought to be equally thankful, 
shows that the new superstition had made such progress and 
obtained such a footing that the representatives of the old reli- 
gion had anticipated serious danger to their cause. It surely 
implies a certain consolidation to which the converts of Paul, 
Nero's released prisoner, could not have attained within the 
limits of Nero's reign. The testimony of the inscription would 
rather favor the tradition which associates the name of James, 
the son of Zebedee, with the church of Spain. 

The result, then, of our examination of the proofs that have 
been advanced from early Christian literature and history in favor 
of a release and second imprisonment of Paul is that there is 
nothing forthcoming which may not have been suggested by the 
incidental expressions of the apostle himself or by the legendary 
romances in which early Christian novelists gave vent to their 
imagination. It only remains to consider how far the determin- 
ing of this question may affect our interpretation of the pastoral 
epistles, and what influence it may have on the problem of their 
genuineness. There is no doubt that a certain prejudice exists 
against the theory of a single imprisonment, in consequence of 
the use that has been made of it by those critics who repudiate 
the Pauline authorship of the pastoral epistles and regard them 
as belonging to the "tendency" literature of the second century. 
On the other hand, such critics have been too apt to fasten upon 
all who hold the theory of a second imprispnment the reproach 
of seeking to create supposititious evidence in favor of writings 
whose genuineness is not demonstrable on historical grounds, 
and even to invent historical situations to suit allusions found in 
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these writings. Professor W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, who, on 
historical grounds, very firmly maintains the genuineness of the 
pastoral epistles, insists that the acceptance of the authenticity 
of these epistles involves the idea of Paul's release and second 
imprisonment. "From the pastoral epistles," he says.'s "we 
learn that the result of Paul's trial before the supreme court was 
an acquittal." "That Paul was acquitted follows from the 
pastoral epistles with certainty for all who admit their genuine- 
ness." 

It would be altogether out of place in the closing pages of 
an article like the present to attempt to indicate the grounds on 
which it seems to the writer that the genuineness of the pastoral 
epistles must be admitted. All that need be done here is to 
show that the passages usually quoted from these three epistles, 
as involving historical situations inconsistent with the theory of 
their being at once Pauline writings and having their origin within 
the period covered by the record of the Acts of the Apostles, 
can be explained without sacrificing their authenticity or postu- 
lating a longer life or second period of activity for the apostle. 
It is commonly assumed that these three epistles form a group 
so closely associated that we must find a period during which all 
of them may have been composed. This is assumed by those 
who reject them all as unauthentic, and also by those who, by 
the theory of Paul's release, provide a place for them after the 
close of the first imprisonment. It should be remembered, 
however, that this is only an assumption. It is quite open to 
those who see no cause for postulating a second imprisonment 
to consider whether I Timothy and Titus may not belong to an 
earlier period of the apostle's life, and only 2 Timothy to that 
of his latest years. This we do not discuss here. We propose 
simply to look at a few passages from these epistles, in which 
statements are made which have been regarded by many as pre- 
supposing that acquittal did follow the trial waited for in the end 
of the Acts of the Apostles, or visits to churches that could not 
fall within the historical period of that book. 

**St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen (London, 1 896), p. 308. 
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I. The historical conditions of I Timothy, as set forth in 
I : 3, are commonly supposed to occasion serious difficulty. "I 
exhorted thee to tarry at Ephesus, when I was going into Mace- 
donia." Was this going into Macedonia on the part of Paul any 
journey of his of which we have any record in the Acts of the 
Apostles ? Here we should notice, first of all, that the exhortation 
or beseeching may have been by letter, and does not make a meet- 
ing of Paul and Timothy absolutely necessary. Hence the fact 
of the absence of Timothy from Ephesus at the time of Paul's 
leaving the city at the close of his three-years' residence would 
not prevent his receiving such a commission from the apostle. 
And, again, we should observe that the verb rendered in the A. V. 
"to abide still" and in the R. V. "to tarry" does not imply that 
Paul and Timothy had been together in Ephesus, and that the 
apostle had left his young friend behind on his departure. Dr. 
Patrick Fairbairn I4 says : " Timothy was besought to abide still 
at Ephesus {Trpoanelvai) after the apostle had left it." The 
word is irpoa-^elvai, not vTro/Jtelvai. Paul simply asked Timothy 
to remain on in the place where he was when he received his 
commission and which he himself had been required to leave. 
Meantime he had himself already gone and was now on a journey 
to Macedonia. It would appear that Paul during the disturb- 
ances at Corinth had once and again withdrawn into Macedonia. 
During his final visit to Corinth, when he wrote the epistle to 
the Romans, he had Timothy with him. There is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that Timothy left for Ephesus 
before Paul left for Macedonia, and that during the Macedonian 
journey of Paul, who was now on his way to Jerusalem, the 
apostle addressed him an exhortation to abide still in the capital 
of Asia and not to follow him to Macedonia, as otherwise he 
might be disposed to do. It is objected that in 3:14 Paul 
expresses a hope of coming to Timothy shortly. The adverb is 
a comparative, rd^iov, and Ellicott suggests a suppressed com- 
parative reference, "sooner than these instructions presuppose," 
"sooner than I anticipate." Is not this quite in keeping with 
Paul's feelings as he journeyed to Jerusalem — feelings which he 

14 Pastoral Epistles (Edinburgh, 1874), P- 22 - 
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gave expression to at Miletus ? He now seems to say : " Things 
look black enough, but I may see you again sooner than at 
present seems likely ; but, in any case, these instructions may not 
be unnecessary." Steinmetz finds a difficulty in this that in his 
address to the Ephesian elders Paul views the rise of heresy 
among them as future, but in i Timothy as already arisen. Our 
view is that when Paul was at Miletus he had just given Timothy 
his commission, and that the epistle was not written till at least 
three years later. Without, therefore, separating I Timothy 
from the other two epistles, as some are inclined to do, we can 
quite appreciate the historical situation implied by what is said 
in the epistle and by the record of Timothy's movements in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and still find a place for its composition 
in the historical two-years' imprisonment in Rome. 

2. The second epistle seems to have been written some 
time after the first. Someone had brought Paul word of 
Timothy's discouragement and despondency, and the immediate 
occasion of this writing is to encourage and brace him up for 
his work. Something had happened in the meantime to Paul 
that might cause Timothy to shrink from his old master and 
spiritual father, either from fear or from shame (1:7, 8). 
This, undoubtedly, was the first charge against Paul, under 
which all his friends had withdrawn from him (4: 16 f.). He 
does not encourage Timothy by presenting the picture of a 
brighter future. The darkness is deepening, and the night shall 
soon have come. It is not by putting death to a distance, but 
by reminding him of the presence of Him who has overcome 
death, that Paul would encourage Timothy to come to him and 
stand by him. This, so far, seems quite easily to harmonize 
with the historical situation of the last days of the two-years' 
imprisonment. The references to individuals, however, in 
4:9-13, 19, 20, have been supposed to present insuperable 
difficulties. The only serious difficulty is the statement made 
in vs. 20. As to the first part of it, Erastus of Corinth had 
evidently at some time returned home, and Paul only says that 
he continued to stay there. It is not suggested that he had gone 
with Paul to Corinth and remained behind there after Paul had 
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left. In regard to Trophimus the Ephesian, left at Miletus sick, 
there is a difficulty that is perhaps insoluble. This Trophimus 
was with Paul at Miletus and afterward at Jerusalem (Acts 
21 : 29). I do not quite see that the rendering of bmi\nrov as 
third person plural rather than first person singular, as proposed 
by Hug, Wieseler, Reuss, and others, should be summarily dis- 
missed, as is done by Ellicott and most modern commentators. 
But even if that is not to be thought of, may not the imperfect 
aireXenrov of Westcott and Hort be understood in the sense, " I 
am leaving him at Miletus, instead of sending him on to Ephesus, 
because of his sickness " ? Paul is taking Timothy and Mark 
away from Ephesus, and is only sending Tychicus. He would 
have sent Trophimus also, but finds it necessary meanwhile to 
let him halt at Miletus to rest and recruit. But even if no quite 
satisfactory explanation of the allusion be forthcoming, it is a 
much less exacting hypothesis to assume that there must be some 
explanation of the occurrence than to postulate, on account of 
this reference and other such like references, a release and a 
subsequent second imprisonment to provide a sufficient space of 
time for the composition of the epistle containing them. 

3. Steinmetz insists that, upon the hypothesis of the compo- 
sition of 2 Timothy during Paul's imprisonment, it is necessary 
to place that of Titus earlier, during a period of freedom. He 
grounds this conclusion on the statement of Paul's resolution 
to spend the winter at Nicopolis (Titus 3 : 12). This was most 
probably the winter before which Paul desired Timothy to come 
to him (2 Tim. 4:9, 21), and all that we need suppose is that, 
for some reason or other, in the interval between the writing of 
these epistles, the apostle came to entertain some hope that his 
trial might issue in his release. As to the question about the 
time when Titus was left in Crete, we have no information, either 
in the Acts of the Apostles or in the Pauline epistles. We know 
only of one occasion on which Paul visited Crete, and that during 
his journey to Rome as a prisoner. Plummer says that it could 
not be then that Paul founded the church in Crete, and he seems 
to think that, having said so, he disposes of the possibility of 
associating with that visit the allusion at the beginning of our 
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epistle to Paul's leaving Titus in Crete. But is there any reason 
why we should suppose that the founding of the church in Crete 
and the leaving of Titus in Crete refer to the same time ? The 
probability rather is that a considerable period had intervened. 
Most likely Crete was evangelized, either by Paul or by some of 
his companions from Corinth or Macedonia, during Paul's third 
missionary journey. In the harbor of the Fair Havens those in 
charge of the ship intended to winter, and before they deter- 
mined to seek a more convenient anchorage they may have 
spent there some days. In any case, abundance of time was 
given for Paul to discover the circumstances and needs of the 
little Christian community in the island, and to arrange for the 
leaving of Titus to carry out the necessary work after his 
departure. That Titus had been with the apostle after this 
in Rome is witnessed to by 2 Timothy, and either while in 
Dalmatia, executing some commission for his master, or after 
finishing that work and reaching Crete again, he received the 
epistle which now bears his name. 

The conclusion, then, which we claim to have reached is 
this, that, apart from the pastoral epistles, there is nothing to 
suggest the idea of a release following the two-years' imprison- 
ment of Paul in Rome, and that, approaching the study of the 
pastoral epistles from the standpoint of a single imprisonment, 
it is quite possible to maintain their genuineness, and to explain 
their historical relations and their local allusions and references, 
without any doubtful and unreal combinations, and without hav- 
ing recourse to any artificial hypotheses. It is not within our 
province to attempt a vindication of the pastoral epistles, but 
merely to show that, if, on other grounds, they may be regarded 
as genuine, the theory of a single imprisonment is in no way 
hostile to such a conclusion. 



